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Art. I. — 1. An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior 
of Africa. By James Edward Alexander. 

2. Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By Andrew Steedman. 

3. Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa. 
By Capt. W. C. Harris. 

4. Missionary Labors and Scenes in Southern Africa. 
By Robert Moffat. 

What a wonderful continent it is, this rounded, smooth- 
shored Africa ; known from the earliest dawn of time, yet so 
unknown; the granary of nations, yet sterile and fruitless as 
the sea ; swarming with life, yet dazzling the eyes of the 
Moon-men with its vast tracts of glittering sand. Nrfrth 
America, first seen but the other day, has been probed from 
end to end ; its gallant and restive Philips, Pontiacs, Te- 
cumthes, and Montezumas have been bridled and broken by 
the white man ; but Africa has seen no Cortez, nor even a 
De Soto or La Salle, " wringing favors from Fate," as Santa 
Anna has it. Some solitary Mungo Park, or faithful Lander, 
or persevering Burckhardt, alone has tried to read the secret 
of the mother of civilization, the gray-haired Africa. 

If we seek a land of romance and mystery, what quarter 
of the globe can compare with that which holds the pyra- 
mids ; the giant Theban temples, on one roof of which clus- 
ters a modern village ; the solemn, hewn mountain -cliff of a 
Sphinx ; the ruins of Carthage ; the Nile, with its hidden 
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sources ; the Niger, with its unknown outlet ; the heaven- 
bearing Atlas ; the dimly seen mountains of the Moon ? 

There Joseph, the slave, rose romantically to be the ruler 
of millions ; there Moses, floating in his cradle, is saved, in 
the purest spirit of romance, by a king's daughter, and, like 
the hero of some earlier chivalry, Arthur and Merlin in one, 
breaks the bonds of his people and founds a new and mighty 
nation ; there was the home of Dido, of Hannibal, the scene 
of Scipio's triumphs and Jugurtha's crimes ; there lived Ter- 
tullian, Athanasius, and Augustine ; the romance of the 
Moors dwelt there ; the last breath of the sainted Louis of 
France was drawn there ; and but a year has elapsed since 
the last shout of the latest hero of romance, Abd-el-Kader, 
came faintly across the Atlantic. 

Africa is the home of the leviathan, the behemoth, the 
unicorn, the giraffe, the slight antelope, scarce bigger than a 
cat, the earth-shaking elephant, the unaccountable lion, the 
all-conquering buffalo. It is the home, too, of the mysterious 
negro races, races yet lying dormant, in the germ ; destined, 
perhaps, to rule this earth when our proud Anglo-Saxon blood 
is as corrupt as that of the descendants of Homer and 
Pericles. 

The Past, Present, and Future of Africa are alike wrapped 
in mystery. Who can tell us of the childhood of dark- 
browed Egypt, square-shouldered and energetic ? Carthage, 
the England of the old world, the rival of the old world's 
ruler, has not even a romancing Livy, still less an unwearied 
Niebuhr, to explain her rise, and untangle the mysteries of her 
constitution. Of all the vast interior, the Abyssinias and 
Soudans, what do we know more than the Punic merchants, 
who, like us, dealt there, taking slaves, ivory, and gold ? 

And what can we hope hereafter to see in those immense, 
unknown lands ? God has enabled the European to drive the 
North American, step by step, toward extinction, and has 
given our great continent for the full development and trial of 
whatever permanent power the Caucasian race possesses ; but 
Africa he has preserved — for what ? For future conquest ? 
For an imported, foreign civilization, to be entered through 
Liberias and Cape Colonies ? France and Britain are watch- 
ing each other now along those burning sands, as they once 
watched by the icy rocks of Canada and Acadia ; is it to end 
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in the same subjection of the aboriginal owners to one or both 
of these land-pirates ? Or does the dark race in all its varie- 
ties possess a capacity for understanding and living out the 
deep meaning of the World's ruler, Christianity, as the off- 
spring of the followers of Odin never did, and never can, 
understand and act it ? 

If the old Egyptian Sesostris had paused amid his con- 
quering and rock-hewing to contemplate the illiterate wan- 
derers of Greece, to whom a Cadmus was just striving to 
make known the letters of Phoenicia,* would not Plato and 
Aristotle have seemed as impossible to him, as the existence 
in Africa of a higher Christianity than has yet been seen, 
seems to us ? Would not the present position of the Teu- 
tonic race have appeared equally incredible to the founder of 
the Parthenon, the loungers in the gardens of the Academy? 

Let us not say that we know the negro to be devoid of 
capacity, that he is an inferior being : grant his inferiority in 
intellect, energy, and selfishness, is he therefore farther from 
the light and warmth of the Gospel ? May not the intellect 
of the Teuton be unduly prominent ? But let us remember 
that the slave is not the negro, neither is the negro Africa. 
We might as well and wisely judge of Europe by our Irish 
canal-diggers, or stolid German vine-dressers, as of Africa by 
our slaves. Africa and its people are still unknown to us as 
wholes. But do we catch no glimpses of a nature there which 
may give us hope ? 

Europeans at this present time are making a show of the 
poor Bushman ; no human being seems nearer to the brute. 
Gibbon thought the Hottentot linked man to the unreasoning 
races ; but the Bushman is lower than the common Hottentot. 
Let us look at him in his home, if home he can be said to 
have. In the midst of a vast, desert land, — where a spring 
of water is man's greatest treasure, and to secure a day's food 
as absorbing an object as the possession of a million of dollars 
in London or New York — the Bushman, like the ostrich, 
makes his nest in the sand, gathering over it such bushes as 
may grow within reach, or if there be none, seeking the 
shadow of a rock, or pressing into its hollows and clefts. 
Here, on a little grass, wet with the rains, reeking with grease 

* Sesostris, 1300 B. C. Cadmus, 1313 B. C. 
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and filth, sleep father, mother, and children. The egg-shell 
of the ostrich, or sometimes an earthen pot, forms the family- 
furniture ; some ragged skins its wardrobe ; a bow and 
poisoned arrows its armory. Surrounded by enemies, without 
lands, flocks, implements, or a soil capable of culture, — for 
what do these beings live ? For food, for life, — nothing be- 
yond. They are like mariners perpetually shipwrecked, 
waging ceaseless war with starvation. The child is deserted 
when it can crawl alone, thrown to the lion when the hungry 
monster demands some life as a tribute, or buried living with 
its dead mother. The basis of humanity is brutal ; out of 
the dust spring the flower and the fruit ; deprive the natural 
man of his brute food, make his whole life a struggle for brute 
food, and all above the brute vanishes ; the starving Parisian, 
the famished peasant of Connaught, the British sailor whose 
last biscuit is eaten, the American trapper who can find no 
game, — are no longer men ; they are wild beasts, and as 
such will rend you. It is only when man has been by Chris- 
tian, supernatural influence transformed, that he does not thus, 
under severest trials, lose his lineaments, and become like the 
beasts that perish. You need not go to Southern Africa for 
Bushmen ; they lurk in caves and hollows, filthy and 
crowded, in every great city of Europe ; there, too, are child- 
ren deserted, sacrificed, sold for bread. What African des- 
ert hides more barbarity than was once hidden by the Edin- 
burgh cellar where Burke and Hare plied their trade of 
death ? * What horde of Ishmaelites looks less like the divine 
type of humanity, more like Gibbon's " link " between man 
and brute, than the yoked children of the British collieries ? 

And yet these brutalized Bushmen are not all brutal ; it is 
habitual with them, says one who had been among them, on 
receiving the smallest portion of food, to divide it with their 
friends, and generally he who first received the gift retains 
the least of it.f What are these Bushmen, indeed ? A race 
lower than the Hottentot ? No more than those who wrought 
the Parisian massacres of September, 1792, or led in the 
insurrections of June, 1848, were of a different race from 
those they slew ; or than the outlaws of our Western frontiers 

* Now converted into a true home for the destitute. See London Quarterly 
Review, Dee. 1847. Art. VI. 
t Mofl'at's Smith Africa, (Am. Ed.) p. 50. 
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are another people than ourselves. The Bushman is the out- 
lawed Hottentot, more degraded because more solitary and 
nearer starvation. His body is dwarfed, his mind deadened, 
his soul made subject to clay, by ignorance, loneliness, and 
want. To know him better, as to know the Frenchman or 
Englishman, we must see him in the higher form, when all 
that is man in him is not absorbed in the pursuit of food. 

But it is not our intention, at this time, to take up the 
powers of the Men of Africa ; for the present, we shall con- 
tent ourselves, for the most part, with some sketches of the 
Brutes. 

We call them brutes, those noble creatures, — the elephant, 
lion, antelope, — and the word jars on us. How much less 
brutal than so many of our own favored race, the aristocracy 
of earth ! What affection, forgiveness, trust, are shown, for 
example, in the account given by Capt. Harris, of a young 
elephant whose mother had been (we beg pardon for the 
word, though he uses it himself,) murdered by him. 

The Captain had been hunting all species of antelopes, the 
buffalo, and the giraffe, and was still unsatiated ; nothing 
could appease him but an elephant. At length, he came 
upon the track of the great land mammal, and soon discov- 
ered him " by the strong and not-to-be-mistaken effluvia with 
which the wind was impregnated." (This scent, we would 
suggest by the way, may afford some naturalist the clue to the 
connection, via effluvia, between the noblest beast and the 
lowest African " human.") The first troop of elephants met 
by the Captain consisted of nine females, fine, well-developed 
animals, " with large tusks." " We selected the finest," says 
the honorable sportsman, " and with perfect deliberation fired 
a volley of five balls into her." The poor, frightened, 
wounded creature, uttering " a shrill note of lamentation," 
turned, in common with her companions, and struggled to 
ascend the flinty hill near by ; but " the loose stones," says 
our gallant Captain, " not suiting the feet of the wounded 
lady, we soon closed with her. Streaming with blood, and 
infuriated with rage, she turned upon us with uplifted trunk, 
and it was not until after repeated discharges that a ball took 
effect in her brain, and threw her lifeless on the earth, which 
resounded with the fall." How noble a victory ! How 
worthy of a being framed by the same God that fashioned the 
23* 
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vast bulk of the semi-human being he slew ! Is the slave- 
trade strange when educated men can thus murder their fellow 
earth-dwellers, — not for food like the cat, nor in self-defence 
like the rattle-snake, nor in pure malice even like the partisan 
soldier, but in "sport" merely? 

We must go on, however, with our story. Soon after 
killing the " lady " above mentioned, the hunters came upon 
" a grand and magnificent panorama," three hundred giants 
of the tusk and trunk, peacefully, happily grazing, and fan- 
ning, and fly-scaring, as they stood among the green knolls, 
and clustered in the wooded glens below. Close to these 
unconscious victims of " a certain form of civilization," the 
"sporters" stationed themselves, and so adroitly managed 
matters as to have a portion of the vast herd pass within reach 
of their bullets. The whole portion " proved to be ladies," 
says the polite Captain Harris ; — " and most of them mothers, 
followed by their little old-fashioned calves, each trudging 
close to the heels of its dam and mimicking all her actions." 
Out of this crowd of matrons the Captain "dropped" one, 
the leader ; but, " at the same moment," was forced to dodge 
the movements of her terrified companions, whom he adroitly 
terms "the enemy." 

And now, at length, comes the incident which we under- 
took to narrate. Having been so fortunate as to kill one 
" lady," Captain Harris retired to his camp and bed, leaving 
an examination of his prize till the next day. Then he 
returned to the field of glory ; but at first not an elephant was 
to be seen ! However, on reaching the glen where the five 
balls " with perfect deliberation " had been fired into one hap- 
less mother, her little one of some three feet and a half high, 
was seen hovering round the body of the dead, even, as the 
Captain tells us, the " little wretch " had hovered round its 
dying dam. And how did this " sagacious creature," as the 
Captain terms it, show its feelings, and appeal to the spark of 
humanity which lingered in the breast of the sportsmen ? It 
came to them tame as a kitten ; wound its little trunk about 
them endearingly ; gave every sign of confidence to the 
strange bipeds, its mother's murderers, and then running back 
to the prostrate carcase of its parent, — already desecrated by 
vultures, — " piping sorrowfully," it vainly tried " to raise her 
with its tiny trunk." The Nimrod " half-resolved " never to 
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kill another matron, and took the " quaint little calf" into 
favor, for it " voluntarily followed our party to the wagons, 
finding that its mother heeded not its caresses." But the 
honorable engineer could not take the place of the poor brute 
he had helped to slay, and the " quaint calf" died. Is there 
to be no day of judgment for the dumb creatures of this world, 
who cannot plead here ? 

Scarce less brutal, — on the part of what is called human 
in God's creation, — seems the following adventure of the 
same renowned Nimrod. He had long wished to slay a 
giraffe ; — a creature as harmless as the child of a year old, — 
a creature as gentle and kind by nature as the doe that the 
Northern huntsman thirsts, to steal the life from. And he 
wished to take the poor camelopard's life, not because he 
needed its flesh for food, or even for luxury, but to gratify the 
love of blood that was in him. We give his own words. 

" Many days had now elapsed since we had even seen the 
camelopard, and then only in small numbers, and under the 
most unfavorable circumstances. The blood coursed through 
my veins like quicksilver, therefore, as on the morning of the 
19th, from the back of Breslar, my most trusty steed, with a firm 
wooded plain before me, I counted thirty-two of these animals, 
industriously stretching their peacock necks to crop the tiny 
leaves which fluttered above their heads, in a mimosa-grove that 
beautified the scenery. They were within a hundred yards of 
me ; but, having previously determined to try the boarding sys- 
tem, I reserved my fire. Although I had taken the field 
expressly to look for giraffes, and had put four of the Hottentots 
on horseback, all, excepting Piet, had as usual slipped off un- 
perceived in pursuit of a troop of koodoos (Slrepsiceros Koodoo.) 
Our stealthy approach was soon opposed by an ill-tempered rhi- 
noceros, which, with her ugly calf, stood directly in the path ; 
and the twinkling of her bright little eyes, accompanied by a rest- 
less rolling of the body, giving earnest of her intention to charge, 
I directed Piet to salute her with a broadside, at the same moment 
putting spurs to my horse. At the report of the gun and the sud- 
den clattering of hoofs, away bounded the giraffes in grotesque 
confusion, clearing the ground by a succession of frog-like hops, 
and soon leaving me far in the rear. Twice were their towering 
forms concealed from view by a park of trees, which we entered 
almost at the same instant ; and twice, on emerging from the 
labyrinth, did I perceive them tilting over an eminence immeas- 
urably in advance. A white turban, that I wore round my hunt- 
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ing-cap, being dragged off by a projecting bough, was instantly 
charged by three rhinoceroses ; and, looking over my shoulder, I 
could see them long afterwards, fagging themselves to overtake 
me. In the course of five minutes the fugitives arrived at a 
small river, the treacherous sands of which receiving their long 
legs, their flight was greatly retarded ; and, after floundering to 
the opposite side and scrambling to the top of the bank, I per- 
ceived that (heir race was run. Patting the steaming neck of my 
good steed, I urged him again to his utmost, and instantly found 
myself by the side of the herd. The stately bull, being readily 
distinguishable from the rest by his dark chestnut robe and supe- 
rior stature, I applied the muzzle of my rifle behind his dappled 
shoulder, with the right hand, and drew both triggers, but he still 
continued to shuffle along, and being afraid of losing him, should 
I dismount, among the extensive mimosa groves with which the 
landscape was now obscured, I sat in my saddle, loading and 
firing behind the elbow, and then placing myself across his path, 
until, the tears trickling from his full, brilliant eye, his lofty 
frame began to totter, and at the seventeenth discharge from the 
deadly grooved bore, bowing his graceful head from the skies, 
his proud form was prostrate in the dust. Never shall I forget 
the tingling excitement of that moment ! Alone, in the wild 
wood, i hurried with bursting exultation, and unsaddling my 
steed, sunk exhausted beside the noble prize I had won. 

" When I leisurely contemplated the massive frame before me, 
seeming as though it had been cast in a mould of brass, and pro- 
tected by a hide of an inch and a half in thickness, it was no 
longer a matter of astonishment that a bullet, discharged from a 
distance of eighty or ninety yards, should have been attended 
with little effect upon such amazing strength. The extreme 
height, from the crown of the elegantly-moulded head to the hoof 
of this magnificent animal, was eighteen feet ; the whole being 
equally divided into neck, body, and leg. Two hours were 
passed in completing a drawing ; and Piet still not making his 
appearance, I cut off the tail, which exceeded five feet in length, 
and was measurelessly the most estimable trophy I had gained. 

" The spell was now broken, and the secret of camelopard 
hunting discovered. The next day, Richardson and myself 
killed three ; one, a female, slipping upon muddy ground, and 
falling with great violence, before she had been wounded, a shot 
in the head despatching her as she lay. From this time we 
could reckon confidently upon two out of each troop that we 
were fortunate enough to find, always approaching as near as 
possible, in order to ensure a good start, galloping into the middle 
of them, boarding the largest, and riding with him until he fell." 
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Such was the " Tragedy of the Giraffe," as enacted under 
Captain Harris. 

The history of the giraffe is, indeed, throughout, a sort of 
tragedy, or melo-drama, as well as mystery. Julius Caesar 
introduced him to Europe ; Lorenzo di Medici, after the dark 
ages, received from the Soldan of Egypt the first one seen, — 
a marvel in the eyes of all: — then, in a giraffe-point-of- 
view, came other dark ages, and three hundred years saw no 
such being as the one " mixed of a libard, harte, buffe and 
camel," * within the reach of the Teutons and Celts. Buffon 
knew so little of him as to say that his front legs were twice 
the length of his hind ones ; nor was it till 1827, that the first 
specimens of this seemingly fabulous monster reached the 
shores of our modern Europe. In that year, the Pasha of 
Egypt sent one to George the Fourth of England, and another 
to Charles the last of France. 

Both were females ; and in the land of Mercury, the " lady," 
as Captain Harris would say, was received with due honor. 
A professor from the Garden of Plants hastened to Marseilles 
as her beau ; the prefect of the great southern port caused 
the arms of France to be embroidered in silver upon her body- 
cloth of black oiled silk, bordered with red, having a hood to 
match. Cows from Egypt, Arabs from the Upper Nile, and 
Negroes from Darfour walked solemnly in her train, while 
deputations from various cities met her by the way. Among 
others came that of the Archbishop of Lyons, who craved the 
honor of a visit ; and, in accordance with the prelate's wish, 
the chief magistrate of the city of silk, with horsemen and 
footmen, set forth to greet the stranger. Quietly was the 
poor African captive trudging to her prison-house, when the 
retinue came in sight ; but Archbishops and Prefects she had 
never met with in her deserts, and the dignitaries of the 
Rhone scared her. She broke loose and fled ; the caval- 
cade, — Paris professor, Nubian negro, mayor of Lyons, vicar 
of the Archbishop, — spurred in pursuit ; but even the hunted 
giraffe will turn, and, wheeling suddenly, the horses of Pro- 
fessor and Prefect were as utterly amazed as she had been, 
when, with music and embroidery, they turned her brain. 
The Parisian and the Lyonnaise, man and master, horse and 

* Purchas. 
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rider, — were all lost in one great jumble and overthrow, 
while the innocent lady long-limbs walked back composedly 
to the last town she had lodged in, sought her stable, and 
recommenced upon her half-chewed tree-twigs. 

The ill success near Lyons, however, did not prevent a 
" demonstration " at Paris. The early rub-a-dub of the morn- 
ing upon which she entered the city of revolutions would, in 
our unquiet day, have suggested a new dynasty, or dictator ; 
but in those times of sleep it woke only the professors, whose 
duty it was to hasten out and welcome the wonder from the 
Nubian deserts. Marching out in solemn expectation, the 
officials and the more persevering of the populace met the 
new comer at Fontainbleau ; troops formed around her and 
her cows, to keep aloof the super-scientific mob ; the learned 
men of the garden, dwarfed to pigmies, looked up at the 
wondering quadruped, as the Lilliputians in their great pro- 
cession did at Gulliver ; the negroes grinned broader, and the 
Arabs waxed graver, as the crowd thickened and pressed ; 
until at last, by the power of bayonets, blarney, and Parisian 
good-temper, the giraffe was safely lodged in the orangery. 

But if the crowd could not have enough of her at her 
entrance, they devoured her (with their eyes) afterwards. 
" Her place of exercise [the School of Botany] was gener- 
ally surrounded by ten thousand persons at a time." Even 
the goddess Fashion, deserting all other walks, came in the 
crush over the Pont d'Austerlitz, and sketched the African's 
portrait for boxes, fans, and ribbons, and caught the reflec- 
tion of her spots for the newest patterns of gloves, shoes, 
vests, dresses, and bonnets. But, — note it, O ! human be- 
ings ! — while the Caucasian with such marked idolatry pur- 
sued the poor captive of the South, her affections held un- 
changed to the earliest two-legged attendants she had known, 
her first love ; — and while she looked with careless or fretted 
eye upon the white wearer of a hat, she received with every 
mark of joy the brown, turbaned Egyptians that Jomard took 
to see her. She was altogether a poetical creature, this one 
of the Jardin des Plants ; she could eat corn, beans, barley, 
and carrots ; but her great " weakness " was for roses, — she 
could never get enough of them. 

Meanwhile, the African damsel destined by the Pasha for 
George of England, was browsing on the low shrubs of 
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Malta's dry rock, as gentle, playful, and full of grace as any 
maiden of the island George was king over. At length, the 
time came for it to embark for the " ruler of the waves." It 
was put on board of a brig, so small that, standing in the 
hold, it could stretch its neck out of the main-hatch and con- 
verse with the man at the tiller. But it bore everything 
calmly and with dignity. Poor creature ! that brig was its 
death. It reached England weakened and crippled by con- 
finement and want of care ; and though it lived for some years, 
and grew a few feet, it was always an invalid. Her joints, 
by the bad management of her wayfaring captors and con- 
ductors, had been fatally injured, and at length she could 
not even rise. Her playfulness departed, but her gentleness 
remained, and to the end of her brief career she was the 
same intelligent, mild being ; — the spirit of an infant in the 
frame of a giant. And of such were the " noble prizes " 
won by Capt. Harris ! 

But the camelopard, gentle and infantine as it is, upon 
necessity can fight its fellow-wanderers of the desert, so that 
even the lion goes away hungry. It defends itself with its 
heels, and strikes quicker and sharper than the best master of 
fence. Such is the statement of the first modern European 
who hunted the giraffe, Le Vaillant, whose hunting in the 
cause of science we can excuse. Capt. Harris, however, 
tells us that, against human foes, the mild quadruped, " even 
when hemmed into a comer, seldom resorted to this mode of 
defence." 

At times, though, what we term " accident " strangely 
interferes to protect the persecuted giant of the desert, as in 
the following case recorded by Moffat. The favorite food of 
the giraffe is the young twig of a species of acacia, or thorny 
locust, peculiar to Africa. It usually grows, like the honey- 
locust of our Western States, to no great height, and is full of 
most terrible spines. As a boy, says the narrator, was one 
day sleeping under such a tree, which stood near a small 
spring, he was awakened by the penetrating and scorching 
rays of the sun just in time to notice a giraffe browsing upon 
the topmost branches of the bush he lay under, while a lion, 
inch by inch, was crawling along the sand toward the antici- 
pated supper. Suddenly the great cat shook himself and 
sprung ; he had aimed at the head of his prey, and as the 
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startled camelopard convulsively turned, the murderer missed 
his aim, and fell on his back into the thickly spread bed of 
thorns. The boy fled in unutterable terror, looking behind 
him at every step for the pursuer ; but when the villagers to 
whom he told the tale visited the spot, the vultures were sail- 
ing round the solitary tree, and — following their noses — they 
beheld the mighty murderer skewered on the thorns of the 
shrub, the leaves of which had nourished the girafFe. 

Nor is it always the case that the lion succeeds in se- 
curing his meal, even when he mounts the helpless acacia 
eater. On two occasions, Moffat says, he saw giraffes whose 
shoulders were seamed with the scars of the lion's claws and 
teeth. 

How wonderful it is, that an animal which can bear away 
the lion on its back, and shake off its iron grasp, — the lion, 
which carries a bullock as a cat does a mouse, — should yet 
be so gentle in its nature that the wild bullock, the horse, the 
deer, are barbarians, red-republicans, compared with it ! Is 
there not some lesson for us in this kindliness of the two 
monsters of physical power on dry land, the elephant and 
the giraffe ? Nor does the great mammalian of the sea seem 
to differ from them in the absence of an aggressive, Anglo- 
Saxon disposition. In closing what we have to say especially 
of this apocryphal creature of twenty-five years since, — a 
creature whose existence then ranged about with that of the 
locomotive steam-engine, — we would remind our readers that 
its name, Giraffe, is the Arabic Xiraffa, or Zerapha, or 
Seraph ; — meaning, whether applied to brute or angel, " the 
graceful." 

And as the seraph of brighter worlds has his horned 
antagonist and opposite with the cloven hoof, so has his 
namesake of the African wilds. For as the giraffe is elegant 
in form, intelligent, affectionate, playiul, and bears no malice 
even to his captor or his deadly assailant, so his correspond- 
ing demon of the desert, the rhinoceros, is ugly to look upon, 
stupid, devoid of feeling, with a heart as impenetrable as his 
hide, gloomy, dirty, and bearing malice to all alike. 

Four species of this brute range through the south of 
Africa, attacking lions, elephants, and men. They are not, 
though, all equally savage, the smallest being the fiercest. A 
good marksman, however, fears the rhinoceros as little as a 
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good Christian does his two-footed relative; — a few two- 
ounce bullets handsomely put in behind the shoulder soon 
bring the mighty quadruped to the ground. His flesh is 
greedily devoured by the natives, cooked or raw, as may 
be most convenient. They do not even stay at all times till 
the animal is dead ; Moffat mentions a case, in which his 
wild attendants thrust their spears so prematurely into the 
prostrate body of one which he had shot, that the huge beast 
heaved himself up again, and tearing the ground with his 
horn, put the whole bevy, white and black, to ignominious 
flight. 

Nearly related to the rhinoceros in size and unwieldy pro- 
portions is that monstrosity of popular works on natural 
history, the hippopotamus. He is even more difficult to 
kill than the kindred monster of the plains, plunged as he 
usually is in mud and water, and vulnerable only behind the 
ear or in the protuberant eye. His hide is more than an inch 
and a half in thickness, and stiff as a plank, but it covers a car- 
case which the epicure of the deserts ranks among his greatest 
dainties ; fat and porklike in its texture and flavor, the native 
plunges head and arms into the greasy mountain of flesh, 
and having gorged himself nearly to suffocation, rubs his skin 
from crown to toe with what he cannot devour, and carries 
off upon his shoulder all he can stagger under, for a future 
feast. 

But though so vast in bulk, the mighty head of the 
behemoth, " nine feet in circumference," * exists not in living 
nature, but in the stuffed specimens that have been sent home 
to Europe, and the portraits drawn therefrom ; and Capt. 
Harris says he looked in vain for those ponderous feet with 
which this "formidable and ferocious quadruped," — now 
known to be most helpless and inoffensive, — tramples down 
whole fields of corn and rice. This great Nimrod, indeed, 
was quite disgusted with the hippopotamus, looking upon the 
beast as a complete failure and monstrous hoax. 

We have mentioned the refined mode in which the starved 
two-legged brute of South Africa rushes into the bowels of 
the great river-hog ; with no more ceremony does he treat the 
more elegant of his fellow-wanderers. The following sketch 

* Goldsmith's Animated Nature. 
VOL. LXVIII. NO. 143. 24 
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from Capt. Harris is an inimitable specimen of things seen in 
the sportsman point of view. He had pursued, with deadly- 
determination, two elands, or antelopes of the largest size ; 
" their sleek coats," he tells us, " first turned blue, then white 
with foam ; the foam fell from their mouths and nostrils, and 
the perspiration from their sides. Their pace gradually slack- 
ened, and with their full brilliant eyes turned imploringly 
towards us, at the end of a mile, each was laid low by a 
single ball." So far speaks Nimrod, careless of those bright 
imploring eyes ; next the Captain turns up the humane side 
of the sportsman and continues : — 

" I was engaged in making a sketch of the one I had shot, 
when the savages came up, and in spite of all my remonstrances, 
proceeded with cold-blooded ferocity to stab the unfortunate 
animal, stirring up the blood, and shouting with barbarous exulta- 
tion as it issued from each newly inflicted wound, regardless of 
the eloquent and piteous appeal, expressed in the beautiful, clear 
black eye of the mild and inoffensive eland." 

Sure enough, what rights has starvation compared with sport 
and science ! 

And a magnificent creature it is, this antelope which the 
Captain humanely shot half the life out of, and the savages 
" with cold-blooded ferocity " stabbed to death. 

" In size and shape the body of the male eland resembles that 
of a well-conditioned Guzerat ox, not unfrequently attaining the 
height of nineteen hands, and weighing 2000 pounds. The 
head is strictly that of the antelope, light, graceful, and bony, 
with a pair of magnificent, straight horns, about two feet in 
length, spirally ringed, and pointed backwards. A broad and 
deep dewlap fringed with brown hair reaches to the knee. The 
color varies considerably with the age, being dun in some — 
in others, an ashy blue with a tinge of ochre — in many, sandy 
gray approaching to white. 

" The flesh is esteemed by all classes in Africa above that of 
any other animal ; in grain and color it resembles beef, but is 
better tasted and more delicate, possessing a pure game flavor ; 
and the quantity of fat with which it is interlarded is surprising, 
greatly exceeding that of any other game quadruped with which 
I am acquainted. The female is smaller and slighter of form, 
with less ponderous horns. The stoutest of our savage attend- 
ants could with difficulty transport the head of the eland to the 
wagons, where one of the Hottentots had just arrived with the 
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carcase of a sassayby that he had dragged a considerable dis- 
tance, assisted by upwards of twenty savages. These men were 
no sooner made acquainted with the occurrences of the morning, 
than they set off at speed upon the tracks of our horses, and 
were presently out of sight. About sunset the party returned, 
gorged to the throats, and groaning under an external load of 
flesh, which, having been unable to consume, they had hung 
round their necks. 

But the Captain, if he does not reason well when disturbed 
in his labors as a draughtsman by those who cared little for 
science or the arts, certainly shot well and writes well ; we 
know of nothing better in its way than the following extract 
from his volume. 

" I turned off the road in pursuit of a troop of brindled gnoos, 
and presently came upon another, which was joined by a third 
still larger, — then by a vast herd of zebras, and again by more 
gnoos, — with sassaybys and hartebeests, pouring down from 
every quarter, until the landscape literally presented the appear- 
ance of a moving mass of game. Their incredible numbers so 
impeded their progress, that I had no difficulty in closing with 
them, dismounting as opportunity offered, firing both barrels of 
my rifle into the retreating phalanx, and leaving the ground 
strewed with the slain. Still unsatisfied, I could not resist the 
temptation of mixing with the fugitives, loading and firing, until 
my jaded horse suddenly exhibited symptoms of distress, and 
shortly afterwards was unable to move. At this moment I dis- 
covered that I had dropped my pocket-compass, and, being un- 
willing to lose so valuable an ally, I turned loose my steed to 
graze, and retraced my steps several miles without success, the 
prints of my horse's hoofs being at length lost in those of the 
countless herds which had crossed the plain. Completely ab- 
sorbed in the chase, I had retained but an imperfect idea of my 
locality, but returning to my horse, 1 led him in what I believed 
to be a north-easterly direction, knowing, from a sketch of the 
country which had been given me by our excellent friend, Mr. 
Moffat, and which, together with drawing materials, I carried 
about me, that that course would eventually bring me to the 
Meritsane. After dragging my weary horse nearly the whole of 
the day under a burning sun, my flagging spirits were at length 
revived by the appearance of several villages. Under other cir- 
cumstances, I should have avoided intercourse with their inhos- 
pitable inmates ; but dying with thirst, I eagerly entered each in 
succession, and, to my inexpressible disappointment, found them 
deserted. The same evidence existing of their having been 
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recently inhabited, I shot a hartebeest, in the hope that the smell 
of meat would as usual attract some straggler to the spot. The 
keen-sighted vultures, that were my only attendants, descended 
in multitudes, but no woolly-headed negro appeared to dispute 
the prey. In many of the trees I observed large thatched 
houses resembling hay-stacks; and, under the impression that 
these had been erected in so singular a position by the natives 
as a measure of security against the lions, whose recent tracks I 
distinguished in every direction, I ascended more than one in the 
hope of at least finding some vessel containing water. Alas, 
they proved to be the habitations of large communities of social 
grosbeaks, those winged republicans of whose architecture and 
magnificent edifices I had till now entertained a very inade- 
quate conception. Faint and bewildered, my prospects began 
to brighten as the shadows of evening lengthened. Large 
troops of ostriches running in one direction plainly indicated that 
I was approaching water ; and immediately afterwards I struck 
into a path impressed with the foot-marks of women and child- 
ren — soon arriving at a nearly dry river, which, running east 
and west, I at once concluded to be that of which I was in 
search. 

" Those only who have suffered, as I did during this day, from 
prolonged thirst, can form a competent idea of the delight, and I 
may add, energy, afforded me by the first draught of the putrid 
waters of the Meritsane. They equally invigorated my exhausted 
steed, whom I mounted immediately, and cantered up the bank 
of the river, in order, if possible, to reach the wagons before 
dark. The banks are precipitous — the channel deep, broken, 
and rocky — clusters of reeds and long grass indicating those 
spots which retain the water during the hot months. It was with 
no small difficulty, after crossing the river, that I forced my way 
through the broad belt of tangled bushes which margined the 
edge. The moonless night was fast closing around, and my 
weary horse again began to droop. The lions commencing their 
nightly prowl, were roaring in all directions, and no friendly fire 
or beacon presenting itself to my view, the only alternative was 
to bivouac where I was, and to renew my search in the morning. 
Kindling a fire, I formed a thick bush into a pretty secure hut, 
by cutting away the middle, and closing the entrance with 
thorns ; and, having knee-haltered my horse to prevent his stray- 
ing, I proceeded to dine upon a guinea-fowl that I had killed, 
comforting myself with another draught of aqua pura. The 
monarchs of the forest, roared incessantly, and so alarmed my 
horse, that I was obliged repeatedly to fire my rifle to give him 
confidence. It was piercingly cold, and all my fuel being ex- 
pended, I suffered as much from chill as I had during the day from 
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the scorching heat. About three o'clock, completely overcome 
"by fatigue, I could keep my eyes open no longer, and commend- 
ing myself to the protecting care of Providence, fell into a pro- 
found sleep. 

" On opening my eyes, my first thought was of my horse. I 
started from my heathy bed in the hope of finding him where I 
had last seen him ; but his place was empty. I roamed every- 
where in search of him, and ascended trees which offered a good 
look-out, but he was nowhere to be seen. It was more than 
probable he had been eaten by lions, and I had almost given 
up the search in despair, when I at length found his foot-mark, and 
traced him to a deep hollow near the river, where he was quietly 
grazing. The night's rest, if so it could be called, had restored 
him to strength, and I pursued my journey along the bank of the 
river, which I now recrossed opposite to the site of some former 
scene of strife, marked by numerous human skeletons, bleached 
by exposure. A little further on, I disturbed a large lion, which 
walked slowly off, occasionally stopping and looking over his 
shoulder, as he deliberately ascended the opposite bank. In the 
course of half an hour, I reached the end of the dense jungle, 
and immediately discovered the wagon-road ; but as I could 
detect no recent traces upon it, I turned to the southward, and, 
after riding seven or eight miles in the direction of Siklagole, 
had the unspeakable satisfaction of perceiving the wagons drawn 
up under a large tree in the middle of the plain. The discharge 
of my rifle at a little distance had relieved the anxiety of my 
companion and followers, who during the night had entertained 
the most gloomy forebodings on my account, being convinced 
that I had either been torn piecemeal by lions, or speared by the 
assagais of the cannibals ! A cup of coffee was immediately 
offered me, which, as I had scarcely tasted nourishment for 
thirty hours, proved highly grateful." 

Nor is the beast-painting sportsman less of an adept at por- 
traying his fellow-man. His accounts of the court of 
Moselekatse, king of the Matabele, are as vivid as any we 
have of the sacred precincts wherein dwelt Louis Phillipe, or 
his imperial predecessor. The tribe of which this long- 
named man was monarch had but lately, (in 1829,) become 
acquainted with the whites, and showed from the outset 
many interesting and striking traits of character ; among 
others, great, though grotesque, politeness. Indeed, Moffat 
tells us they were in good breeding far superior to the 
Bechuanas, who were old friends of the pale-faces. Nor 
24* 
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were they deficient in the somewhat rare virtue among both 
wild and tame men, humility. Thus, when shown the agri- 
cultural improvements and mechanical arrangements of the 
missionaries, they marked them for a time with a' grave 
interest, full of respect and admiration, — then said, " You 
are men, we are but children. Moselekatse must be taught 
all these things." 

With the messengers of this tribe Moffat ventured far into 
the heart of Southern Africa, among those immense plains 
which, like our western prairies, are bounded by an ocean- 
horizon. There dwell all kinds of quadrupeds, and scattered 
among them some wandering bipeds, whose only want, amid 
their nakedness, was "tobacco," — that wonderful panacea 
for all the evils that afflict mankind. Beyond these plains 
came mountains clothed in wood, valleys filled with evergreens, 
and rivers flowing to the Indian Sea, — the whole scene 
reminding the bold missionary of Scotland. These valleys 
had once been filled with an industrious population ; but the 
robbers of the more desert regions, Moselekatse at the head 
of them, had devastated the fields and destroyed the villages 
which once hung on the hill-sides, like those that adorned 
the steeps of the Apennines. 

At last, they came to the outposts of the Matabele tribe, 
which Moffat had thus been led, almost forced, to visit, in 
order to protect by his presence the ambassadors of its great 
savage monarch. Here he found the tree-dwellers, the abo- 
rigines of the country, such as his friend Harris hoped to find 
when lost in the wilderness. In one great evergreen were 
twenty huts, the inhabitants of which swarmed out to see the 
gobd man as he squatted on the floor of one of these man's- 
nests, and eat a luncheon of powdered locusts. This mode 
of dwelling is adopted by the natives, to avoid too intimate 
an acquaintance with the lions, which abound at night like 
immense wingless mosquitos ; and of whom the people have 
more fear than those desert-dwellers who, as the missionary 
listened anxiously to a lion's voice near by, told him to be 
easy, for the monster was only saying he had had his supper 
and was going to bed; — the amazed white man demanding 
what they meant, they quietly answered as they relished their 
tobacco, " We live with the lions ; they and we are well 
acquainted." 
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Having reached the borders of the nation to which the 
ambassadors belonged, Moffat would have retraced his steps ; 
but they said with glistening eyes, " Father, you have been 
our guardian, we will be yours. Save us, save our wives 
and children. If you leave us, before the sun is down on the 
day we meet Moselekatse, we shall be sent to execution. 
We would rather die here. You have saved us once ; do 
you so love us, and will you leave us ? " The kind heart of 
the man of God could not resist the appeal and he went for- 
ward to the court. The land was still most beautiful and 
fertile ; the soil ten or twenty feet in depth ; and all around 
ruins of " innumerable towns," stone fences seven feet high, 
and houses of clay so polished within as to look as if var- 
nished ; without were architraves, cornices, fluted pilasters, — 
all of unbaked clay. " Here once," said an old man, now a 
captive, stretching forth his arms from a hill-top, where 
he stood by the side of a missionary — "here dwelt the 
great chief of multitudes. He reigned among them like a king. 
He was the chief of the blue-colored cattle. They were 
numerous as the dense mist on the mountain-brow ; his flocks 
covered the plain. He thought the number of his warriors 
would awe his enemies. His people boasted in their spears, 
and laughed at the cowardice of such as had fled from their 
towns. ' We shall slay them and hang up their shields on 
our hills. Our race is a race of warriors. Who ever sub- 
dued our fathers ? they were mighty in combat. We still 
possess the spoils of ancient times. Have not our dogs eaten 
the shields of their nobles ? The vultures shall devour the 
slain of our enemies.' Thus they sang, and thus they 
danced, till they beheld on yonder heights the approaching 
foe. The noise of their song was hushed in night, and their 
hearts were filled with dismay. They saw the clouds ascend 
from the plains. It was the smoke of burning towns. The 
confusion of a whirlwind was in the heart of the great chief 
of the blue-colored cattle. This shout was raised, ' they 
are friends ; ' but they shouted again, ' they are foes,' till their 
near approach proclaimed them naked Matabele. The men 
seized their arms and rushed out as if to chase the antelope. 
The onset was as the voice of lightning, and their spears 
as the shaking of a forest in the autumn storm. The Mata- 
bele lions raised the shout of death, and flew upon their vie- 
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tims. It was the shout of victory. Their hissing and hol- 
low groans told their progress among the dead. A few 
moments laid hundreds on the ground. The clash of shields 
was the signal of triumph. Our people fled with their cattle 
to the top of yonder mount. The Matabele entered the 
town with the roar of the lion ; they pillaged and fired the 
houses, speared the mothers, and cast their infants into the 
flames. The sun went down. The victors emerged from 
the smoking plain, and pursued their course, surrounding the 
base of yonder hill. They slaughtered cattle ; they danced 
and sang till the dawn of day ; they ascended, and killed till 
their hands were weary of the spear." Stooping down, the 
old man took a little dust in his hand, then blowing it from 
his open palm into the air, exclaimed, — " That is all that 
remains of the great chief of the blue-colored cattle." 

So spoke this Ossian of South Africa ; and his words, as 
the missionary learned, were true. At length, after much 
hard travelling over villanous roads, where the fat soil im- 
pregnated by constant rains, was almost impassable, the party 
approached the capital of " the great king Pezvolu [of 
heaven], the Elephant, the Lion's paw." Riding into the 
town, and into the great square or cattle-fold, capable of 
holding ten thousand head, the missionary and his friends 
found themselves in the midst of eight hundred warriors, with 
kilts of ape-skins, ornaments of ox-tail, and shields reaching to 
their chins. Scarce had the visiters dismounted, when two 
hundred other warriors rushed from an ambush on either side 
of the gateway, and leaping with hideous yells, while their 
ox-tails and ape-skins twinkled in the air, received the 
strangers as became their rank, and drove their horses into a 
state of partial insanity. Then all was silence, the men 
motionless as statues, with now and then a laughing eye and 
dazzling grin, to show they were not lifeless. Suddenly the 
war-song burst forth, accompanied by the chime of a thou- 
sand feet ; the yell of the battle-charge, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the groans of the dying, the lamentations of the 
conquered, and the victor's song of rejoicing. Instantly all 
was still again ; the ranks divided, and with baskets and 
bowls of food borne around him, " the king of kings, king 
of the heavens, the father of fire," came forward. 

Such was the reception of the missionary ; that of Capt. 
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Harris we will describe mainly in his own graphic words. 
He was preparing to seek the mighty savage, when one of his 
heralds drew near. 

" Advancing slowly towards the wagon, he opened the exhibi- 
tion by roaring and charging, in frantic imitation of the king of 
beasts ; then, placing his arm before his mouth and swinging it 
rapidly in pantomimic representation of the elephant, he threw 
his trunk above his head and shrilly trumpeted. He next ran on 
tiptoe, imitating the ostrich, and lastly, humbling himself in the 
dust, wept like an infant. At each interval of the scene, he re- 
counted the matchless prowess and mighty conquests of his illus- 
trious monarch, and made the hills re-echo with his praise. He 
was a brawny athletic savage, upwards of six feet in height, 
naked as he was born. Frenzied by his energetic gesticulations, 
the perspiration trickled from his greasy brow, and white foam 
descended in flakes from his distorted mouth, whilst his eyes 
glared with excitement." 

Under the auspices of this singular master of ceremonies, 
the sportsman advanced through the same impracticable roads, 
which had tried even a missionary's patience, towards the 
kraal of Moselekatse ; six Hottentots in advance discharging 
muskets as an appropriate compliment to the " father of fire." 

" Several of the subordinate chieftains, who were standing 
near the gateway of the kraal, then advanced, and, as the wagons 
ascended the acclivity, took the hand of each of our party in 
succession, repeating the word fellow ! fellow ! fellow ! several 
times. The principal of these men was Um' Nombate,* a 
peer of the realm. He was an elderly man of slight figure, 
benevolent aspect, and mild but dignified demeanor. He wore 
the usual tails, consisting of a few strips of wild cat and monkey 
skin dangling in front, and some larger and more widely apart 
behind. The elliptical ring, or issigoko, was surmounted by the 
inflated gall-bladder of a sheep. Andries, Piet, and April were 
old acquaintances, and he appeared glad to see them. In reply 
to our inquiries respecting the health of the king, and whether it 
was the royal pleasure that we should visit him, he observed 
that his majesty was very glad we had arrived, and would come 
to the wagons anon, at the same time directing them to be drawn 
up outside the gate. The next in rank was a chief of mean and 
contemptible' exterior, whose repulsive manners were but too 

* This is, we suppose, the Umbate of Moffat, the same who first met him and 
whom he guarded home. 
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exactly indicated by his scowling profile. He was deeply 
scarred with small-pox ; and, excepting a necklace of lions' 
claws, three inflated gall-bladders on his pate, and a goodly coat 
of grease upon his hide, was perfectly naked. I saw nothing 
remarkable about any of the others. They all carried snuff- 
boxes stuck in their ears ; a collection of skin streamers, like the 
tails of a lady's boa, attached to a thin waistcord, being the 
nearest approach to an habiliment amongst them. All their 
heads were shaven, sufficient hair only being left to attach the 
issigoko, which is composed of sinews sewn to the hair and 
blackened with grease. 

" Shortly after the oxen were unyoked, and the tent erected, 
Mohanycom, the King's page, came forth from the kraal bearing 
the congratulations of his majesty. He, too, was unencumbered 
with raiment of any sort ; but wore a red feather from the long- 
tailed finch in his hair, which unlike that of the rest, was un- 
shorn, and destitute of the issigoko. The dimensions of his 
mouth were calculated to excite the astonishment of every be- 
holder ; that feature literally extending from ear to ear. An 
inspection of our property then took place. Not a word was 
spoken, neither did any of the party betray the smallest symp- 
tom either of surprise, or even of gratification. An imperturbable 
gravity pervaded the countenance of every one, and as soon as 
they had sufficiently scrutinized, they retired to report to the 
chieftain the result of their observations. 

" It was some hours before we could obtain any breakfast, the 
nearest water being three miles from the kraal. We felt quite 
certain that the king must be dying with impatience to obtain 
possession of the various presents we had brought for him ; but 
he thought it dignified to affect indifference, and prosecuted his 
ideas of propriety so rigorously, that his non-appearance became 
at length alarming. We therefore despatched Baba to say that 
every thing was prepared for his reception, and that we were 
extremely anxious to pay our respects. In the course of a few 
minutes, loud shouting and yelling announced his approach. He 
was attended by the spies that had accompanied us from Mosega, 
several of his chiefs, and most of the warriors who were not 
absent on the expedition I have alluded to, armed with shields 
and assagais. As he advanced, others rushed up with a shout, 
brandishing their sticks. A number of women followed with 
calabashes of beer on their heads ; and two pursuivants cleared 
the way, by roaring, charging, prancing, and caracoling as 
already described, flourishing their short sticks in a most furious 
manner, and proclaiming the royal titles in a string of unbroken 
sentences. As we advanced to meet him, several of the crowd 
exclaimed ' Haiyah ! Haiyah ! ' a shout of congratulation and 
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triumph. Having shaken hands, we led him into the tent, and 
seated him on a chair ; the courtiers and great men squatting 
themselves on their hams on the ground in semicircular order on 
either side. He was particularly glad to see Andries, and shook 
him by the hand several times. 

" The expression of the despot's features, though singularly 
cunning, wily, and suspicious, is not altogether disagreeable. 
His figure is rather tall, well turned, and active, but leaning to 
corpulency. Of dignified and reserved manners, the searching 
quickness of his eye, the point of his questions, and the extreme 
caution of his replies, stamp him at once as a man capable of 
ruling the wild and sanguinary spirits by which he is surrounded. 
He appeared about forty years of age, but, being totally beardless, 
it was difficult to form a correct estimate of the years he had 
numbered. The elliptical ring on his closely-shorn scalp was 
decorated with three green feathers from the tail of the paroquet, 
placed horizontally, two behind and one in front. A single 
string of small blue beads encircled his neck ; a bunch of twisted 
sinews encompassed his left ankle, and the usual girdle, dangling 
before and behind with leopard's tails, completed his costume. 

" The interpreters, three in number, were ranged in front. 
After a long interval of silence, during which the chieftain's 
eyes were far from inactive, he opened the conversation by say- 
ing he rejoiced we had come to bring him news from his friends 
the white people. Mohanycom put this speech into Bechuana, 
Baba translated it into Dutch, and Andries endeavored to render 
the meaning intelligible in English. To this we replied, that, 
having heard of the king's fame in a distant land, we had come 
three moons across the great water to see him, and had brought 
for his acceptance a few trifles from our country which we 
thought would prove agreeable. He smiled condescendingly, 
and the Parsee immediately placed at his august feet the duffel 
great-coat which I have already described as being lined and 
trimmed with scarlet shalloon ; a coil of brass wire weighing 
fifty pounds ; a mirror two feet square ; two pounds of Irish 
blackguard snuff, and fifty pounds' weight of blood-red beads. 
Hitherto the king had considered it beneath his dignity to evince 
the slightest symptom of astonishment — his manner had been 
particularly guarded and sedate — but the sight of so many fine 
things at once threw his decorum off the balance, and caused 
him for the moment to forget what he owed to himself in the pres- 
ence of so large an assembly. Putting his thumb between his 
teeth, and opening his eyes to their utmost limits, he grinned like 
a schoolboy at the sight of ginger-bread, patting his breast, and 
exclaiming repeatedly, ' Monanti, monanti, monanti ; tanta, 
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lanta, tanta ! ' * Having particularly brought to his notice that 
the device of an uplifted arm grasping a javelin, on the clasp of 
the great-coat, referred to his extensive conquests, of which all 
the world had heard, we placed before him a suit of tartan sent 
by Mrs. Moffat, with a note which he requested me to read ; 
and, hearing his own name, coupled with that of Ma Mary, as he 
termed that lady, and the word tumerisho (compliments,) he 
grinned again, clapped me familiarly on the back, and exclaimed 
as before " tanta, tanta, tanta ! " He now rose abruptly, big 
with some great conception, and made signs to the Parsee to 
approach and assist him on with the coat ; habited in which, he 
strutted several times up and down, viewing his grotesque figure 
in the glass with evident self-applause. He then desired Mohany- 
com to put it on and turn about, that he might see if it fitted be- 
hind ; and this knotty point settled to his unqualified satisfaction, 
he suddenly cast off his tails, and, appearing in puris [?] natural- 
ibus, commanded all hands to assist him in the difficult under- 
taking of shaking him into the tartan trowsers. It was indeed 
no easy work to perform — but, once accomplished, his majesty 
cut a noble figure. 

" The Parsee wore a pair of red silk braces, which he presently 
demanded, observing that they would supply the place of those 
that Mrs. Moffat had forgotten to send. Shortly after this, he 
directed an attendant who was crouching at his feet, to take 
every thing to his kraal ; and, resuming his solemnity and his 
seat, tea was brought in. A number of gourds filled with 
outchualla, or beer, were placed by the king's orders before the 
assembly, who, passing them from one to the other, emptied them 
on the spot. Richardson and myself drank tea out of two bat- 
tered plated goblets, whilst the king's mess was served in a 
flowered china bowl, as being a more attractive vessel, and less 
likely to retain the heat ; but, having eyed the different drink- 
ing cups for some time suspiciously, he handed his own to his 
attendants, and then, extending his arm, abruptly seized upon 
my goblet and greedily drained the contents. Itis well known 
that savages, however debased they may be in the scale of 
humanity, are keenly susceptible of indignity ; and he either 
considered himself slighted, or had prudently determined, until 
we should become better acquainted, to take nothing of which we 
had not in the first instance partaken ourselves." 

These are certainly striking scenes, and correspond with 
similar ones recounted by Moffat, though the missionary, as 

* " Good, good, good ; bravo, bravo, bravo." 
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we shall show presently, went far deeper into the mighty man 
than his successor the Captain. The account by the latter 
of the seraglio of the monarch is, however, worthy of extract. 
The royal residence, or kraal, was a circular enclosure (as 
are, indeed, all the residences of that country) surrounded by 
a thick and thorny hedge. The area was strewn with the 
skulls, paws, and tails of lions, some old and bleached, others 
fresh and slimy. 

" The royal lodge, and the apartments of the ladies, were shut 
off by a rough irregular palisade; and a portion of this enclosure 
was surrounded by a very-closely woven wattled fence, having 
only one aperture of barely sufficient dimensions to admit the 
King's portly person upon all fours. The space was smeared 
with a mixture of mud and cow-dung, resembling that used in all 
parts of India for similar purposes. In the centre stood a circu- 
lar, plum-pudding shaped hut, about twelve feet in diameter, and 
perhaps four in length, substantially thatched with rush matting. 
A low step led up to the entrance, which was very confined, and 
provided with a sliding wicket. The floor was sunk to the depth 
of three feet below the surface of the ground, and two more steps 
led down to it. The furniture consisted exclusively of calabashes 
of beer ranged round the wall. 

" Thirty ladies only of the imperial seraglio were present on 
this eventful occasion, and they remained standing round the 
King, who was seated in the open air. They were generally 
swarthy, and somewhat en ion point. Many were even obese, 
with enormous pendant bosoms, and their heads were shaved, a 
small tuft of hair only being left on the crown, which was deco- 
rated with feathers. Their dresses consisted of short black kilts 
of leather, the fur worn inside, and the outside nibbed with some 
hard substance and charcoal, until it had acquired the appearance 
of black clotted wool. These were studded with brass orna- 
ments and a profusion of beads of divers colors ; they had besides 
a vast accumulation of these ornaments upon .their bodies. Some 
wore blue from top to toe, others were enveloped in one mass of 
red ; the endless variety of patterns in which they were disposed, 
having doubtless emanated from the inventive brain and prolific 
fancy of his Majesty, a large portion of whose valuable time is 
passed in devising and superintending the construction of orna- 
ments for the harem. 

" When the tent was nearly pitched, the King suddenly 
changed his mind, and resolved to have it immediately in front 
of the palace-door. In order to accomplish this, it became neces- 
sary to remove a portion of the wattle fence — a work of consid- 

vol. lxviii. — NO. 143. 25 
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erable labor, in the progress of which outchualla was liberally 
circulated to the perspiring Hottentots. It was about three 
o'clock, and the pavilion had reared its head a second time. A 
bright thought then suddenly crossed the royal mind. Investing 
himself with the duffel great-coat, placing a red night-cap on his 
head, and commanding two wax candles to be lighted and placed 
before him, he seated himself with a dignified deportment upon 
an inverted calabash, the contents of which he had previously 
swallowed, and became totally absorbed in the contemplation of 
his surpassing importance. It was with difficulty that I preserved 
my gravity, and having hastily complimented the King on his 
accession of property, and reminded him of our wish to leave the 
following day, I left him to his domestic enjoyments. 

" In the evening Truey brought a dish of stewed beef from the 
King. Despite of our assertions to the contrary, he could not 
help suspecting that we still had beads in our possession, and 
thought that the Griqua maid might find means of inducing us to 
part with some more before we departed. The poor girl shed 
tears when she heard spoken the language of her tribe, and 
begged us to convey to her father, should we see him, the intel- 
ligence of her safety and that of her cousin Wilhelm, who had 
been sent to a distant kraal, the day before our arrival, in charge 
of a wagon containing two Dutch girls, prisoners of war, of whose 
presence the King was anxious that we should, if possible, be kept 
in ignorance. She- had herself resided for some time at the kraal 
in question, with the King, who is in the habit of passing several 
months of the year there, with one hundred of his wives, all of 
whom are decorated with bead-dresses of the nature I have 
described. Every female, married or single, is at his command ; 
his subjects not having it in their power to call even their wives 
their own. The. King alone is rich — his subjects are all equally 
poor, and can be said to possess nothing in the shape of property 
beyond the skins with which nature has clothed them." 

So far the renowned "Lion's paw" seems to partake 
largely, as was fitting, of the mixed and mysterious nature of 
the king of beasts, or of that of any other beast or bird ; hav- 
ing, for instance, about as much tyranny, dignity, solemn self- 
esteem, jealousy, combativeness, and amativeness as the Polish 
rooster we have just been feeding, — who walks in such a 
chivalrous way among the members of his harem, and steals 
the crumbs from the mouths of his own chickens. 

But we are now to present another view of the all-absorber, 
drawn from the experience of Moffat ; and we will usher it in 
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by the following Homeric scene, or rather half-Homeric, half- 
Christian, speech. The naked, shining king of kings one 
day drew near to the sombre-clad Christian, and calling him 
by his father's name " Machobane," proceeded : — " You 
have made my heart as white as milk. Milk is not white 
to-day, my heart is white. I cease not to wonder at the love 
of a stranger. You never saw me before, but you love me 
more than my own people. , You fed me when I was hun- 
gry ; you clothed me when I was naked ; you carried me in 
your bosom, and your arm shielded me from my enemies." 
The follower of Jesus, haunted it may be by this echo of 
some words once spoken in Judea, answered innocently, — 
" Where ? When have I done your majesty such services ? " 
To which the savage, pointing to the messengers whose lives 
had been shielded by Moffat at the risk of his own, replied, — 
not in the divine words of the Heavenly King recorded in 
Matthew, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me ; " but in 
the human words : — " These are great men ; Umbate is my 
right hand. When I sent them from my presence to see the 
land of the white man, I sent my ears, my eyes, my mouth ; 
what they heard I heard, what they saw I saw, and what 
they said, it was Moselekatse that said it. You fed them and 
clothed them, and when they were to be slain, you were their 
shield. You did it unto me. You <lid it unto Moselekatse, 
the son of Machobane." 

The excellent apostle heard the echo, distorted by the 
Moon mountains and countless obstacles that lie between the 
land of the Matabele and the land of Judea, but recognized it 
not. Unconscious that he had already preached the love of 
God in that act-tongue which needs no interpreter, he must, 
forsooth, commence a sermon in sounds, to which the 
heathen, — almost persuaded to be a Christian, — preferred, 
very naturally, the lowing of his own well-fed herds, just then 
coming kraal-ward to the evening milking : — "his counte- 
nance," says Moffat, " soon betrayed a truant mind." 

Nor was the gratitude of " the son of Machobane " confined 
to words, as the following scene, worthy of a better narrator 
than either the missionary or ourselves, will testify. 

It was a solemn feast in the capital of the great King. 
Cattle had been slaughtered, and many an eland brought in 
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from the wilds, to afford materials for the table. The instru- 
ments of music had been made ready ; every skin was oiled, 
and every heart beat high. Every heart save one ; one man 
in the dark-skinned multitude was that day to die. He was 
a man of rank, who had been guilty of a crime which it could 
not be hoped any despot would pardon ; — he confessed his 
guilt, and other proof was clear and abundant. Before them 
all, the crowd waiting to commence the revels of the day, the 
Great Council had in deep silence examined the whole affair. 
The culprit, on his knees, calm and dignified, without any 
change of countenance, awaited the certain issue, the sen- 
tence from the lips of the King. For a while, Moselekatse 
sat speechless, then said : — " You are a dead man. But I 
shall do to-day what I never did before. I spare your life for 
the sake of my friend and father," (pointing to Moffat) " I 
know his heart weeps at the shedding of blood ; for his sake 
I spare your life. He has travelled from a far country to see 
me, and he has made my heart white. But he tells me that 
to take away life is an awful thing, and can never be undone 
again. He has pleaded with me not to go to war, nor 
destroy life. I wish him, when he returns to his own home 
again, to return with a heart as white as he has made mine. 
I spare you for his sake, for I love him ; he has saVed the 
lives of my people. But you must be degraded for life ; you 
must no more associate with the nobles of the land, nor enter 
the towns of the princes of the people ; nor ever again mingle 
in the dance of the mighty. Go to the poor of the field, and 
let your companions be the inhabitants of the desert." The 
ruler ceased, and the criminal, clasping his hands upon his 
bosom, broke forth, " O King, afflict me not ! let me be slain 
like- the warrior ! I cannot live with the low ! How can I 
live among the dogs of the King, I, that have won these 
badges of honors among the spears and shields of the mighty ! 
No ! let me die, O King of Heaven." 

And now the voice of the missionary was vain, the culprit 
would not take the proffered pardon ; stretching his hands 
above his head he called for the executioners to come and 
bind his arms and lead him to the precipice, far down which, 
in the black and sluggish river, the crocodiles waited with 
longing eyes, to crush his bones and tear him limb from limb. 
Over the edge of the rock he disappeared from the sight of 
the white man. 
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The influence which the missionary obtained over this 
prince of land-pirates was certainly very extraordinary, 
extending so far as to cause him even to forbid contemplated 
excursions of a hostile character ; and had Moffat been able 
to follow up for a length of time his acts of kindness and 
words of wisdom, a permanent result might have been hoped 
for even in a case so seemingly hopeless. Indeed, the well- 
known conversion of Africaner at first sight was as improbable 
as that of Moselekatse. His name, too, was one of terror, 
though he was but a Rob Roy of the South, an outlaw and 
cattle-lifter. Mothers scared their children by a threat of 
leaving them to the mercy of the Great Robber ; and chiefs 
fled with their families to the rocks of the mountain, when he 
was known to be drawing near. And yet this man became 
not only a Christian, but such an one that Rome, if she had 
had him, would have sainted. He threw away gun and brand, 
to devote his life to the preaching of the Gospel of Peace ; — 
preaching it by countless acts of forbearance, forgiveness, self- 
sacrifice, and mercy. 

But we are forgetting that we proposed to deal with brutes 
rather than men, and must apologize to the King of the 
Desert for so long neglecting him, and dwelling upon a mor- 
tal, who, to the title of " King of Heaven," joins as an equal 
that of " the Paw of the Lion." 

The lion ! We have called him a mysterious beast, and so 
to us he seems. We learn to respect him in our early years, 
nof for his strength or courage, but for his remembrance of 
Androcles. Nor does our regard diminish when, later in life, 
we read less questionable tales, such as that told by Bingley, 
for example, of Sir George Davis. Sir George, who was 
English Ambassador at Naples in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, once paid a visit to the collection of animals 
made by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Among them was a 
lion, which had been in the hands of the keepers for three 
years, and which no kindness, no favor, no feeding, would 
tame or mollify in the least. He was the same savage, unso- 
ciable, unsympathetic brute from first to last. Sir George 
approached his den, the attendants warning him of the char- 
acter of the creature within. The lion, as a stranger drew 
near, raised his head with his usual grumble at being made a 
sight of; — but his snarl in a moment changed to a cry of 
25* 
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doubt and joy ; springing to his feet with earnest, asking eyes, 
he pressed against the bars of his cage. The keepers looked 
on amazed ; but their amazement became terror when they 
saw the Englishman coolly pass his hand between the iron 
ribs into the very mouth of the untamable beast, who licked 
it like a dog. With cries of horror, they seized him and 
forced him backward, as a madman. Sir George told them 
who he was, and insisted that the cage should be opened for 
him to enter. Long was this insane proposal resisted ; but it 
was resisted in vain, he would enter. He did so, and no 
Newfoundland savior of his master's life ever showed more 
signs of delight, than did this unapproachable monster as he 
put his huge paws on the ambassador's shoulder and tenderly 
licked his cheek. The news of this wonderful interview 
spread through Florence with electric speed, and came to the 
ears of the Grand Duke, who, asking the Englishman to din- 
ner, desired to know the secret of his power. It was the old 
secret of Androcles, kindness ; Sir George had owned this 
lion when a mere cub, and they had loved one another. He 
was forced to part with it, and its savage character since that 
time was but one consequence of the loss of its first friend, its 
benefactor ; the silence and gloom of a sorrowing lover.* 

It is the fashion, we know, in our day, to say that the lion 
is a coward and a bully ; and undoubtedly he often counts 
discretion the better part of valor, and feels no unwillingness 
to get his head out of the way of a bullet when he can do so 
with decency. Besides, individuals differ very greatly in 
their characters, and in courage among other qualities. But 
very many well-authenticated stories of modern days fully 
support the ancient reputation of the four-footed ruler. That 
one so well told by Burchell, for instance, where a lion cov- 
ered the escape of his mate, and coolly walking forward into 
the face of a large party of men and dogs, stood fronting 
them for some time, unmoved by musket-shots, and at last 
walked away with the same quiet dignity with which he had 
faced the enemy, although mortally wounded. The traveller 
says, to be sure, that he has no high opinion of the lion's 
courage ; but his story, we think, shows something more than 
" majestic movements," to which praise alone Burchell would 

* Bingley's An. Biog. I., 277. 
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allow his claim. What shall we say, too, of the account, 
given by Alexander, of a lion who, being pursued by fifty or 
sixty men, trotted leisurely up a ravine and lay down, facing 
them, at the foot of a tree; when they fired, he charged the 
whole mass of them, and not till they got above him on the 
cliffs, could he be conquered ? Such events are of daily occur- 
rence in South Africa, and show that when too lazy to run, 
or too hungry to wait, the lion is utterly fearless ; and the 
wise men of the deserts under such' circumstances never 
disturb him. 

At the same time, how strange such an adventure as the 
following, related by the last-named traveller. A native who 
was out hunting saw six lions drawing near to him ; his horse, 
palsied with terror, would not stir, and the discretionary turn 
of the honest fellow led him to jump and " cache," as our trap- 
pers say. One lion followed him ; the hunter faced about, 
the animal five yards off". He attempted to open his powder- 
horn to load his empty gun ; but the brute knew what the 
gesture meant, and with a bound seized him by the arm, and 
held him as a dog would have done. His knife was broken 
and useless ; so he lifted his heavy whip of rhinoceros hide, 
and struck the hairy-headed monarch across the nose. At 
that moment, a second of his pursuers came upon the field, 
and the poor fellow gave himself up as lost. But no ; the 
one which had seized him let go his arm and walked away, 
while the new-comer, looking at him a moment, gave him a 
smart tap on the shoulder and followed his comrade. Were 
we wrong in calling the lion a mysterious creature ? 

Nothing in regard to him, moreover, is so strange as the 
little injury he often inflicts upon those who are actually 
within his jaws ; he kills them, as the delight of our youth, 
Monsieur Tonson, used to say — "vary leetel." Two in- 
stances, also from Alexander, who is one of the most amusing 
of African travellers, will illustrate our point. Among the 
Namaquas, he met with a man who once, in company with 
three cousins, went in pursuit of a lion which had killed one 
of his cattle, an act forbidden by the common law of the 
desert. They tracked him to a bush, and were about to 
commence their attack, when he unexpectedly commenced 
his, tumbling over the leader and scaring the kinsmen. Seiz- 
ing his prostrate foe, "the governor" was about to retire to 
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his bush once more, when the three cousins rushed to the 
rescue. Afraid to fire lest they might hit their friend, one 
jumped upon the lion's back and seized him by the ears, a 
second took a good hold of his capacious tail, while the third, 
watching his opportunity when the monster was thus belea- 
gured, sent a ball through his head. In his dying agony, he 
seized and crushed the hand of the man he had first laid hold 
of, and no other injury was received by the party. 

The second instance was the adventure of one Amral, a 
chief of " the great-men's-partners Namaquas." Several of 
the " partners " and their slaves had been troubled by lions, 
so that Amral's patience was gone. He and his men turned 
out, therefore, breathing death to the desert-king. They 
found him in a patch of reeds. They fired the reeds, and as 
the tenant passed out, discharged gun after gun at him. One 
ball missed ; a second struck him, and a third, deeply, vitally ; 
a fourth entered the earth under his nose. He turned, and 
in the yet rolling smoke charged like a hurricane. Two 
defensive shots were given in vain, and bursting into their 
midst, the bleeding beast pounced on Amral's brother as a 
cat upon a mouse, and, tearing his ribs asunder, left him, his 
lungs upon the ground, to turn upon Amral himself, who 
rushed fearless to his brother's aid, and strove to drag the 
slayer from his victim by his tail. With one blow of his 
giant paw the forehead of the chieftain is laid open, his left 
arm and hand made powerless ; another blow levels the 
undaunted hunter ; struggling up, again he is seized, and the 
lion's polished teeth are busy about his knee-pan ; he falls 
once more, and his people, looking back with horrid and hor- 
ror-struck eyes, see the left arm of their leader in the jaws of 
the great bone-picker, who is leisurely chewing it as a savory 
morsel. At all risks a shot is fired ; it tells, and Amral is 
free ; — free and nowise seriously disabled. Is not the lion a 
mysterious beast ? 

Of the same character is a case reported by Steedman. A 
father and son had gone out with their guns, when the latter 
unexpectedly came upon a lion, fired, and missed him. 
The unharmed but irritated animal instantly rushed on his 
assailant, and the father saw his son lying under the growling 
and blood-thirsty " governor " of the wastes. Being an old 
hand at lion shooting, he drew nigh, as cool and silent as a 
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spring in the desert, and shot the victor dead. His son was 
unharmed. 

Steedman, by the way, relates some instances of lion 
hunting which bear upon the vexed question of the creature's 
courage. From among these we select the following, which, 
however, is not drawn from his own experience, but from that 
of some English officer, who writes in the United Service 
Journal. 

The Hottentots of the party with their sharp eyes had 
espied " two brownish objects " in the distance, which proved 
to be a lioness and a young lion, probably her cub, nearly 
full grown. The officers, mounted of course, pursued them, 
when, suddenly, they swung short round, " with heads erect, 
glaring eyes, jaws half-opened, and swinging tails." The 
bipeds dismounted, looked to their guns, and the "second 
guns " which their servants bore behind them ; and " in a 
line, at about two paces distance from each other, the servants 
in our rear," advanced upon what Captain Harris would have 
called " the enemy." Broad sheets of lightning enveloped 
the sky ; the drops of a full heaven smote the overhanging 
leaves ; a mist wrapt the distance. Before the party, more 
engrossing than lightning or storm, lay the lioness ; " her 
wide, round, yellow eyes, with small, jet-black pupils, glaring 
fiercely, and her massive fore-paws half raising from the 
turf her milk-white chest and throat." Her tail swayed to 
and fro convulsively, and her deep voice mingled with the 
sound of the thunder. She showed no fear, no sign of turn- 
ing. Three shots brought her, like a worried Berserker, upon 
her foes. Only the seventh gun stayed her charge, and then 
she stopped because her life had ceased. Was all this 
cowardice ? 

Nor can we finally do better than to summon our friend, 
Capt. Harris, to show how a lion behaves when attacked. 

" Scarcely a day passed without our seeing two or three lions, 
but like the rest of the animal creation, they uniformly retreated 
when disturbed by the approach of man. However troublesome 
we found the intrusions of the feline race during the night, they 
seldom at any other time showed the least disposition to molest 
us, unless we commenced hostilities ; and this, owing to the bad- 
ness of the horses, we rarely felt disposed to do. Returning one 
afternoon to a Koodoo that I had shot, in order to take up the 
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head, which I had concealed in a hush, I was surprised to find an 
enormous lion feasting upon the carcase ; an odious assemblage 
of eager vultures, as usual, garrisoning the trees, and awaiting 
their turn when the gorged monarch should make way for them. 
Immediately upon my appearance, he walked heavily off, ex- 
pressing by a stifled growl his displeasure at being thus uncere- 
moniously disturbed at dinner. It was not destined, however, 
that our acquaintance should cease here ; for passing the scene of 
this introductory interview the following morning, Richardson 
and myself were suddenly made aware of the monster's presence 
by perceiving a pair of gooseberry eyes glaring upon us from 
beneath a shady bush : and instantly, upon reigning up our 
horses, the grim savage bolted out with a roar, like thunder, and 
bounded across the plain with the agility of a greyhound. The 
luxuriant beauty of his shaggy black mane, which almost swept 
the ground, tempted us, contrary to established rule, to give him 
battle with the design of obtaining possession of his spoils ; and 
he no sooner found himself hotly pursued than he faced about, 
and stood at bay in a mimosa grove, measuring the -strength of 
his assailants with a port the most noble and imposing. Disliking 
our appearance, however, and not relishing the smell of gunpow- 
der, lie soon abandoned the grove, and took up his position on 
the summit of an adjacent stony hill, the base of which being 
thickly clothed with thorn trees, we could only obtain a view of 
him from the distance of three hundred yards. Crouched on 
this fortified pinnacle, like the sculptured figure at the entrance 
of a nobleman's park, the enemy disdainfully surveyed us for 
several minutes, daring us to approach, with an air of conscious 
power and pride, which well beseemed his grizzled ibrm. As 
the rifle-balls struck the ground nearer and nearer at each dis- 
charge, his wrath, as indicated by his glistening eyes, increased 
roar, and impatient switching of the tail, was clearly getting the 
mastery over his prudence. Presently a shot broke his leg. 
Down he came upon the other three, with reckless impetuosity, 
his tail straight out and whirling on its axis, his mane bristling on 
end, and his eye-balls flashing rage and vengeance. Unable, 
however, to overtake our horses, he shortly retreated under a 
heavy fire, limping and discomfited, to his strong-hold. Again 
we bombarded him, and again exasperated he rushed into the 
plain with headlong fury — the blood now streaming from his 
.open jaws, and dyeing his mane with crimson. It was a gallant 
charge, but it was to be his last. A well-directed shot arrested 
him in full career ; he pitched with violence upon his skull, and, 
throwing a complete somerset, subsided amid a cloud of dust." 

Among the seeming oddities of the mighty cat, is his 
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unwillingness (if South Africans are to be trusted) to taste 
the flesh of any creature whose stomach, at the moment of 
death, discharges its contents through the mouth. Hendrick, 
the hunter, related to Alexander, the traveller, an experience, 
wherein he had arisen from his sleep — somewhat at his wife's 
urging and punching, by the way, — and had found a cow 
lying dead, and a large animal near it ; the large one being a 
lion. The cow had been killed, but not touched, though its 
calf was eaten, and the reason, the only reason suggested, 
was the " vomito " referred to. Alexander found, in some 
cases of camelopards that were met with dead and uneaten, 
though evidently killed by lions, evidences of the same nicety 
of taste. 

But if we delayed too long mentioning the creature which 
the Africans so truly call " the governor," we fear our read- 
ers will think we can never be done with his majesty, any 
more than the respectable lady of Tillretudlem could with the 
" disjune " of king Charles. So we shall mention one other 
fact touching him, and say farewell. It is a singular fact, 
that the miserable, helpless, powerless Bushman, who can 
scarce live by means of the secret poison in which he dips 
his arrows, — still, at times, makes the lion, as it were, his 
hound, and lives in comfort on what the mighty brute pro- 
vides. The mode in which this semi miracle is wrought is 
as follows. The wiry, wrinkled, dwarfed child of Adam 
watches a lion who has caught a zebra or antelope; — per- 
haps, indeed, he noted the movements of the company to 
which the victim belonged, and knew thereby when and 
where the mighty hunter was at work. He sees the lion in a 
bush, just crouching down to dinner ; he walks leisurely up 
in front of his provider, and commences stalking back and 
forth in front of the thicket, flourishing his feeble spear, and 
talking big words to the bearded beast as he tears the flesh of 
his prey. " Ha ! " he says — " what are you here for ? 
Have you something to eat there ? You made such a noise 
just now, I thought you must have caught something. Don't 
come here to quarrel with me ; go and catch another dinner ; 
I want this one." So says the Bushman, and sits down com- 
posedly in front of his feline dinner companion, looking into 
his " gooseberry eyes." The lion, half satisfied, nowise 
attacked, and utterly astonished, shrinks from the hollow orbs 
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that so steadily glare on him, and walks away with his tail 
between his legs. 

And here we must end for the present our most imperfect 
sketches of the men and brutes of South Africa. At some 
future period we may perhaps resume them. 



Art. II. — A. Treatise on Etherization in Childbirth, illus- 
trated by Five hundred and eighty-one Cases. By Wal- 
ter Channing, M. D., Professor of Midwifery and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in Harvard University. Boston : William 
D. Ticknor & Co. 1848. 8vo. pp. 400. 

Perhaps no discovery in the present age has excited so 
much interest, or been welcomed with such general exulta- 
tion, as that of etherization as an antidote to pain. The phi- 
losopher and the moralist may portray in glowing colors the 
advantages of pain, the noble powers of mind which it calls 
forth, and its use in exciting all the better feelings of our 
nature. He may represent its strengthening and purifying 
effect upon the sufferer, and its softening and elevating power 
upon those who witness it. His audience or his readers may 
admire the example, but they will feel no desire to imitate it. 
They may look with awe and respect upon the deed of the 
Roman, who held his hand in the flames because it had failed 
to destroy the enemy of his country ; but it is as they would 
look upon any great work of art, without being conscious of 
the wish or the power to copy it. The doctrines of the 
Stoics find no favor in our day ; and the man who maintains 
that pain is no evil, is regarded simply as a madman. The 
Roman and Spartan virtues of stern fortitude and endurance, 
are considered as belonging to a far remoter antiquity than the 
vases of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Pain is regarded as the 
greatest of physical evils. Whatever has a tendency to 
relieve it is grasped with eagerness, and esteemed one of the 
greatest of blessings. 

Etherization, as is well known, was first used in dentistry 
and in surgery. It was employed in the latter branch at the 



